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THE WASHINGTON MEETING 


Eleventh Gathering of Camp Directors Largest Ever. Notable Addresses, Great Exhibit, Stimulating 
Group Conferences, Important Changes in the Constitution, New Officers Elected. 


From the opening prayer of H. W. Gibson 
on Friday morning, March 6th, to the clos- 
ing words of President Sprague at the Sun- 
day morning session, every moment of the 
eleventh meeting of the Camp Directors As- 
sociation, held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., was full of interest. The 
days of March 5, 6, 7, 8, 1931, will be mem- 
orable days to the two hundred and more 
camp directors and counselors who were in 
attendance. 

Thursday was devoted to meetings of the 
Board of Directors, the work of registration 
and to “orientation.” Motion pictures of a 
number of camps were shown in the evening, 
and the great exhibit of thirty-six firms at- 
tracted the attention of camp folks. Dick 
Victor, Jr., the Director of Exhibits, suc- 
ceeded in assembling the largest number of 
business and manufacturing firms ever in the 
history of the C. D. A. The contacts made 
with these representative salesmen and the 
amount of business done was so satisfactory 
that many firms have already engaged space 
for the 1932 meeting. 

Camp Directors and Counselors were 
present from the north, south, east and west. 
The director who came from the farthest 
part of the country was Mrs. Cilton De Belle- 
vue, of Kerrville, Texas. Mrs. De Bellevue 
is the President of the Southeastern Section, 
the youngest of the sections. The presidents 
of all the sections, except the Pacific Coast 
and Mid-Atlantic, were present and gave 
most interesting reports at the Friday morn- 
ing session. 

The address of welcome was given by Miss 
Ethel J. McCoy, of the Southern Appalachian 
Section, which was responded to by Presi- 
dent Sprague. Reports of work done by the 
sections were given by Mrs. Emily Welch, 
New York Section, who distributed a printed 
report of the study made by the section on 


“Qualifications for a Camp Director.” It is 
a worthy companion to the excellent report 
on ‘The Place of the Organized Camp in 
the Field of Education,”’ presented by the 
section three years ago. Extra copies of each 
report may be had at five cents a copy. Dr. 
Kephart of the Southern Appalachian Sec- 
tion read a report on the study made on 
“Legislation and Health.” Chauncey G. 
Paxson presented an excellent report on 
“Extending the Physical Growth and Char- 
acter Development of the Camp into the 
Home,” a study made by the Pennsylvania 
Section. Dr. Ewerhardt of the Mid-West Sec- 
tion told of a study made on “Improving 
the Method of Getting New C. D. A. Mem- 
bers. Robert Seymour Webster, President 
of the New England Section, gave an outline 
of work done by that section. Mrs. Cilton 
De Bellevue, of the Southeastern Section, 
captured everybody by her breezy, interest- 
ing and optimistic manner, as she told of the 
trials and tribulations in organizing that sec- 
tion. The reports read will be printed in 
forthcoming issues of CAMPING. 

United States Commissioner of Education, 
William J. Cooper, at the afternoon session 
told of the function of the Department of 
Education and assured the C. D. A. of the 
willingness of the Department to assist in 
carrying on research work related to the 
educational aspect of Camping. J. Milnor 
Dorey, Education Secretary of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, followed with an 
excellent talk on “Principles of the New 
Education.” At four o'clock, a series of group 
conferences were conducted for private and 
Organization camp directors and counselors. 

A supper conference was conducted by 
Herbert H. Twining, Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, at which he gave a report 
of the work being planned for carrying on 
an intensive piece of reasearch work regard- 
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ing the development of a more comprehen- 
sive method and program on Counselor 
Training. 

Friday evening’s program featured a talk 
by Ataloa, Teacher of English and Philos- 
ophy, Bacone College for American Indians. 
She told about the plan of placing college 
trained Indians as camp counselors. Her 
charming manner and fascinating way of 
telling Indian legends won hearty applause. 

Stanwood Cobb, Founder of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, followed with a 
talk on “Leadership.” Extracts from this 
talk will be found on page 9 of this num- 
ber of CAMPING. It was a full day and the at- 
tendance at every session was an indication 
of appreciation by the directors for the splen- 
did program provided. 

Saturday, from 9.30 in the morning until 
6.30 in the evening, with only a short inter- 
mission for lunch, was given over to the 
transaction of business. Matters of vital im- 
portance, such as the revision of the Constt- 
tution and By-Laws, recommendations sub- 
mitted by committees, and many items de- 
manding decisions, were unhurriedly and 
thoroughly discussed and disposed of in a 
manner that won the hearty approval of 
everyone. The changes made in the Consti- 
tution will be found on page 17 of this issue 
of CAMPING. There was a vigorous approval 
of applause greeted President Sprague when 
he stated that he “hoped this would be the 
last annual meeting of the C. D. A. when a 
whole day would be devoted to business, 
and that in the future, the time would be 
given over to matters that have a more direct 
bearing upon the aspect of camping.” 

The new officers elected at the business 
meeting are: President, Frank S. Hackett, 
Camp Riverdale, New York Section; Vice- 
President, Richard Victor, Jr., the Victory 
Camps, Pennsylvania Section; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Sara G. Holiday, the Holiday 
Camps, Mid-West Section; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, H. W. Gibson, New England Section. 

The social event was the banquet held at 
seven o'clock in the Garden Room of the 
hotel. President Sprague presided. The new 
officers were introduced and also the Section 
Presidents. President-elect Frank S. Hackett 
challenged the Association to press forward 
toward high goals, and made a plea for the 
co-operation of every member in making the 


Association an organization of merit and 
service efficiency. 

Miss Laura I. Mattoon, who has served as 
Secretary-Treasurer since the beginning of 
the present C. D. A., was thoroughly sur- 
prised when Robert Webster presented her 
with a beautifully illuminated parchment 
containing an appreciation of the service 
which she had so faithfully and loyally ren- 
dered the Association, and also a purse of 
gold. It was a thrilling moment; everybody 
arose and greeted her with prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Prof. A. D. Zanzig, Music Director of the 
National Recreation Association, led the 
group in a series of camp songs and gave 
some helpful suggestions regarding music in 
camp. Dr. John C. Eckhardt of Washington 
spoke upon ‘A New Approach to the Health 
Problem of the Summer Camp,” and Arthur 
Newton Pack, of the Nature Magazine, told 
of the work being done in arousing a new 
attitude toward our forests and_ natural 
beauty spots of America. 

One of the stimulating, inspiring and at 
the same time practical addresses of the con- 
ference was that given by Dr. Maude Sher- 
man of the Washington Child Research Cen- 
ter on “Essentials of Psychology for Camp 
Directors,’ at the Sunday morning session. 
For more than an hour he held the attention 
of his audience. Many questions were asked 
at the close of his talk. It was a great climax 
of a remarkable convention. 

In the April number of CAMPING will be 
printed additional information of interest to 
the members; also several of the addresses 
that were given during the convention. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE C. D. A. 

The Washington meeting elected the fol- 
lowing as officers of the Camp Directors 
Association: 


President 


Mr. FRANK S. HACKETT, New York Sec- 
tion. Founder and headmaster of the River- 
dale School at Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Received his A.B. from Columbia. Owns and 
directs Camp Riverdale at Long Lake, N. Y. 
Former National Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee. Former Vice-President of 
New York Section. 
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First Vice-President 
Mr. RICHARD VICTOR, JR., Pennsylvania 
Section. Residence, 700 Woodbourne Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Owner and director of Dick 
Victor's Camp for Boys, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Served as Director of Exhibits at two na- 
tional meetings of the C. D. A. 


Second Vice-President 
Miss SARA G. Ho.ipay, Mid-West Sec- 
tion. Residence, 601 Iowa Street, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Received her B.A. degree from 
University of Iowa and her M.A. degree 
from Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Formerly connected with International Camp 
Fire Girls and the National Young Women’s 
Christian Association. In 1919 established 
Holiday Camps, Hackensack, Minn. For- 

mer President Mid-West Section. 


Chairman of Membership Committee 

Mr. WALLACE GREENE ARNOLD, New 
York Section. Residence, 211 East 67th 
Street, New York City. Director of The 
Toltecs Camp. 


Secretary-Treasurer 

Mr. H. W. Gipson, New England Section. 
Residence, 14 Avon Road, Watertown, Mass. 
Former President of the C. D. A. Honorary 
member of the C. D. A. Director of Camp 
Becket-in-the-Berkshires from 1903 to 1927. 
Owner and Director of Chimney Corner 
Camp for Girls, Becket, Mass. Honorary de- 
gree of Master of Humanics from Springfield 
College, 1927. 





PRESIDENT J. P. SPRAGUE’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Presented at the Washington, D.C. meeting 
March 6, 1931. 


The Camp Directors Association, with the 
close of this convention, will fizish what I 
believe to be the most progressive and inspir- 
ing year of its existence. Into this year have 
come many leveling and broadening influ- 
ences. Old ways and methods have been 
questioned, new thoughts and plans offered. 
In a youthful growing organization repre- 
senting a rapidly rising, nation-wide move- 
ment, frequent adjustments are necessary. 
Changes are under consideration that demand 
a careful evaluation of past experiences, and 
a thoughtful look into the future. Important 
matters now confronting the C. D. A. indi- 
cate the need of thoroughly worked out, pro- 
gressive action. 

Before we take up the more vital matters 
confronting the C. D. A., we may well re- 
view some of its works and accomplishments. 

The Camping Magazine 

The editor of the CAMPING MAGAZINE 
has recently said, “The policy of owning and 
controlling our official magazine has been 
successful beyond anticipation.” We all agree 
with this statement and are all happy that, 
through the efforts of the executive commit- 
tee, the magazine and the publishers’ rights 
for the same were taken over by the associa- 


tion. The development of the magazine, 
successful though it is, would have been 
much more successful could we have had a 
capable business manager to devote his entire 
time to our publication. A statement of costs 
will be presented in the business meeting and 
will not be altogether discouraging. 

The method of presentation of material in 
the magazine has received careful considera- 
tion and it has been found that the policy of 
planning as far as possible for the presenta- 
tion of definite subject matter on subjects 
outlined in advance and then going after the 
material to be presented, was a better method 
than to assign subjects to sections and ask 
them to furnish the material for the number. 

Our magazine has brought to us much of 
the best thought of the foremost writers on 
camping, has greatly improved its standing 
and bids fair to become an educational maga- 
zine of unusual worth. It meets a great need 
and brings members the latest and best in- 
formation on the various phases of camping. 


Membership 
Mr. Frank S. Hackett, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, at the beginning of 
the year, worked out a plan which brought 
in many new members, through the member- 
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ship committees of the sections. This work 
has more recently been supplemented by the 
efforts of the national office and has resulted 
in bringing the membership of the organiza- 
tion above the 700 mark. 


Safety Measures 
More camps during the past summer were 
interested in the work of the Research De- 
partment of American Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, National Safety Council, and fur- 
nished information which should be both 
instructive and helpful. I trust that Mr. 
Whitney will be able to give us a full report 
on work done and advise us when the com- 
plete printed report will be available. I feel 
that this report will mean much to each 
camp director. I wish to recommend when 
this report is available, that it be referred to 
our Committee on Health for a careful analy- 
sis, and that their findings be reported to 

us at Our next annual meeting. 


Finance and Budget 

I wish to recommend that a Finance Com- 
mittee be appointed to check over receipts 
and expenditures during the past year, to 
estimate the receipts for the coming year and 
to budget these receipts as the needs of the 
organization require. I suggest that this com- 
mittee be retained throughout the year, and 
that plans and policies for raising and hand- 
ling money for the association be worked 
out by them under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

I recommend that a separate Secretary and 
a separate Treasurer be elected to office at 
this convention. 


Educational Program 

During the past year more than ever 
before this association has aimed to correlate 
the camping movement with the progressive 
education of the present time. Camp directors 
have recognized the unusual opportunity af- 
forded them to carry on unhampered, new 
methods of child education. The co-opera- 
tion received from the Progressive Education 
Association has been most gratifying. We 
have been fortunate to have two speakers 
from this organization on our program. There 
is great need of further study and research 
into what is being done, methods that should 
be employed and projects that should be 
undertaken. A general plan for further edu- 
cational development has been outlined and 


progress made. Worthwhile research has been 
done in character education and books and 
articles have been printed that have been of 
unusual value. Group discussions and con- 
ferences have brought these facts more clearly 
to the attention of directors and have empha- 
sized the importance of higher moral and 
spiritual standards. The need of giving more 
attention to the development of better health 
conditions in camp has been given a great 
impetus by the White House Conference and 
by the questionnaires and reports of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Higher standards of training for both di- 
rectors and counselors have been put into 
effect and the need for professional and ex- 
pert leaders has been more generally recog- 
nized. A serious attempt has been made to 
assist universities and colleges, to provide 
instruction for leaders that will give them the 
camp director's viewpoint and prepare them 
adequately for efficient service in the camp- 
ing field. Higher standards of instruction 
have been provided in conferences and insti- 
tutes conducted by the C. D. A., the Y. M. 
C. A., Boy Scouts of America, and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Reports of work done by 
these various agencies will be most interest- 
ing and enlightening. 

A thorough study of standards is greatly 
needed. This is true not only of the training 
of directors and leaders but of practically all 
phases of the camping movement. There is 
certainly need of uniform standards for many 
of the skills taught in camp; for sanitation 
of camps, and for membership in the Camp 
Directors Association. 

Activities 

I feel that there is no need for me even to 
list and much less discuss the various activi- 
ties of the national office or the activities 
undertaken and carried on by the sections. 
It is my hope that the sections will take on 
more responsibility and leave the national 
office freer to concentrate on matters of gen- 
eral interest to the association at large. A fact 
worth bringing to your attention is the co- 
ordination of the work of the Camp Directors 
Association with other organizations of na- 
tional or international scope. The C. D. A. 
is NOW co-operating with twenty such organ- 
izations. 

White House Conference 
Into this year has come the White House 
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Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
On November 19 to 22 there met in Wash- 
ington 1500 specialists on child health and 
activities, who correlated and gave to the 
public the results of many years of research, 
brought together by two years of special study 
and collaboration. Out of this conference has 
come a greater public consciousness of the 
needs and rights of the child. 

Camp Directors should find in the “Child's 
Bill of Rights,” defined by the findings of the 
White House Conference, all the incentive 
and inspiration needed to enthusiastically 
carry on the work of their camps for a life- 
time. The whole outlook produced by the 
White House Conference should be grasped 
by, and receive the support of all camp di- 
rectors, who should themselves provide every 
possible means to protect and improve the 
health of the children of this country. 

The improvement of the health condition 
of the child in camp should be the director’s 
first and greatest responsibility. The staff of 
every camp should understand that all activi- 
ties of the camp are to be conducted with a 
view to producing health as a by-product. 
If we, as directors, could carry this thought 
with us, through the entire camp season, 
we could produce conditions which would 
greatly change the National Safety Counncil’s 
findings as indicated by advanced informa- 
tion from the Sawnder’s Re port. 


The American Camping Council 

I know you have all read with interest the 
developments of what we hoped would be 
“A Greater Federation of Camping Inter- 
ests.”” I trust you will give careful considera- 
tions to the reasons advanced for the need of 
this organization, as well as to its purposes 
and objects. I believe it is important that 
you determine whether or not these objects 
and purposes could not as well be carried out 
through the organization to which you now 
belong. I trust that it will always be true 
that our organization or any other represent- 
ing camping or camp directors will be pri- 
marily interested in the welfare of the child 
and in the establishment and conduct of 
camps that will give to the child the full ex- 
tent of the bill of rights set forth by the 
White House Conference. 
Reorganization of C. D. A. into Private 


Camp Directors Association 
The last convention voted that when a 


“Greater Federation of Camping Interests’ 
had been organized and become operative 
that the C. D. A. reorganize as a private 
camp directors’ association. While I feel very 
strongly the great need of a private camp di- 
rectors’ organization, I do not feel that a 
“Greater Federation of Camping Interests’ 
or an American Camping Council has yet 
been sufficiently developed to make the re- 
organization vote at the last convention effec- 
tive and there is grave doubt in my mind as 
to the advisability of such action under the 
present circumstances. My hope is to see 
this organization large enough and with suf- 
ficient varied membership to have within it- 
self organizations of directors of public 
camps, private camps, Y. M. C. A. camps, 
boy scout camps, and directors associated into 
other groups, such as long term camps, and 
short term camps, or any others (groups) that 
might feel that they could better conduct their 
camps in the interest of the child by having 
group organizations within the Camp Di- 
rectors Association. 

Expressions have recently come from mem- 
bers of the association which make it evi- 
dent that they feel that the present organiza- 
tion is a satisfactory one and that it should 
continue to be developed as a cross section 
of all camping interests and organizations 
and that it should be conducted in the inter- 
ests of persons making camping their pro- 
fession or in the interests of camping as a 
profession. 


Reorganization within the Camp 
Directors Association 

The New York Section has carried on 
many worthwhile projects and has frequently 
recommended legislation that has deserved 
and received the careful consideration of the 
association. They were the first section as 
such to discuss at length and make recom- 
mendation relative to the formation of a 
“Greater Camping Federation.’’ They again 
take the lead in discussing and recommend- 
ing a reorganization plan that will give the 
sections the major responsibilities of the or- 
ganization and still retain a central body with 
a great deal of important work to do, as well 
as the correlation of the work and dissemina- 
tion of the reports and findings of the sec- 
tions. Copies of the proposed changes have 
come to you all and expressions of preference 
returned by many. 
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Work of Sections 


I approve heartily of any reorganization 
plan that will give the sections more responsi- 
bility and will place that responsibility in 
such a way that it will be accepted and the 
work satisfactorily done. I believe that we 
have a number of sections that will assume 
the added responsibility and accept the chal- 
lenge which this reorganization plan offers 
and will by themselves do valuable work in 
the interests of camping and in the interests 
of the association. I realize that the sections 
need more funds to carry on their work and 
am in favor of increasing the proportion of 
dues allotted to the section. I feel, however, 
that our newer and smaller sections need the 
constant help and support of a strong cen- 
tral organization. Our membership is scat- 
tered over a much larger area than all of us 
appreciate. Having just driven 3600 miles 
from Chicago into Oklahoma, Texas and 
Louisiana, I appreciate the difficulty that con- 
fronts our newly organized Southwest Section, 
not only in bringing its own members to- 
gether, but having any of its members at- 
tend other sectional or national meetings. We 
also have a considerable membership which 
although assigned to sections may be con- 
sidered as members at large. This situation 
exists especially with directors of Rocky 
Mountain and some Canadian camps. Such 
members, especially, need touch with a cen- 
tral office. What we need then is to give the 
sections all they will take and can handle. 
All conferences should be run by sections as 
they are on the Pacific Coast and in the Mid- 
dle West. Regional conferences might well 
be conducted in certain areas. Placement bur- 
eaus might well be conducted by sections or 
by regions, two or more sections co-operating. 
Three bureaus should at least be in operation, 
one on the Pacific Coast and one in the Mid- 
dle West, and one on the Atlantic Coast. Two 
on the Atlantic Coast might be desirable. 

Placement Bureau 

It never pays to junk a good working ma- 
chine until another one has been secured that 
works better. The present counselor's bur- 
eau operated by the central office has been 
doing and will continue to do more exten- 
sive business than before until other bureaus 
are established that will take over the work 
and do it well. 

It seems to me then most important that we 


work out a plan whereby we can give the 
sections all of the independence they desire 
and still be able to carry on a strong and well 
supported central organization. 


The Future 


It is our hope that one of the results of 
this convention will be that the Department 
of the Interior of the United States Govern- 
ment may be so impressed with the work that 
has been done through this organization and 
the camping movement, and through the 
many directors not represented here, that a 
division of camping will be formed under 
the direction of the commissioner of educa- 
tion of that department. 


The future of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion and the work it may do for the camping 
movement, depends more upon the action 
taken by this convention and the support 
given it by those present, than at any other 
time in its history. The men and women 
gathered here have it within their power to 
make this organization the greatest factor in 
the development of camping. To do this the 
organization must have the support of every 
individual member. Powerful sections with 
great responsibilities must be given free reign. 
A strong central organization must be main- 
tained and a stronger determination than ever 
must be felt by all to make the camping 
movement a necessary component, in the pro- 
gressive education of the child of today. 
Banded together in this organization we must 
pledge ourselves to give the child that ideal 
experience which his rights demand. There 
must be a great bill of opportunities for every 
child in camp. The child taken from its cus- 
tomary surroundings and placed in the camp 
environment is free to choose and to act. 
Community and home conditions have been 
removed. The camp must take the place of 
both. It must provide the social adjustment 
needed by the child and return him to his 
community a better member of society. 


IMPRESSIONS 
The meeting of the C. D. A. at Washing- 
ton presented a series of varied impressions 
to the onlooker who was acquainted with the 
personal attitudes and opinions of those who 
gathered at the Mayflower Hotel. Here are 
a few. 
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IMPRESSION ONE. There was a genuine 
seeking for the kind of information which 
would be of help to directors who desired 
to make camp contributions to the educa- 
tion of the whole child. This was evi- 
denced by the eagerness with which they 
listened to the addresses of Stanwood 
Cobb, Dr. Mandel Sherman, Dr. John 
C. Eckhardt and J. Milnor Dorey. 

IMPRESSION Two. The socialization proc- 
ess that unconsciously was active in the 
mingling of groups at meals, in the great 
promenade, at the banquet when Prof. 
Zanzig led the groups in singing, and 
while comparing notes before the booths 
of exhibitors. It was a remarkable gath- 
ering of folks who had common interest, 
emotions, desires and experiences. The 
real value of such a get-together is the 
opportunity for fellowship—the animated, 
enthusiastic ‘‘do it now.’ Madam Presi- 
dent of the Southeastern section, who 
came from Texas, said it was worth the 
expense just to meet the people who were 


suitably engaged in the Camping profes- 
sion. 

IMPRESSION THREE. It was a great demon- 
stration of how individuals could earn- 
estly defend their opinions and yet, when 
the final vote was taken, become other- 
minded and ready to work with the ma- 
jority. The spirit of Good Sportsmanship, 
so often sought for in campers, and too 
frequently not in evidence among adults, 
was abroad, and spurred the members to 
carry on the work of the C. D. A. with 
greater zeal and efficiency than ever 
before. 

IMPRESSION Four. The desire of directors 
of private and organization camps for 
closer co-operation. The common purpose 
of the mental, physical and moral life en- 
richments of boys and girls must be the 
tie that binds together those who are in 
the Camping profession. Co-operation 
must eliminate unfair competition. Co- 
operation is the keynote for this new year 
of C. D. A. 





LEADERSHIP 


By STANWOOD COBB, Progressive Education Association. 


Extract from an Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Camp Directors Association, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1931. 


We educators use a great deal the phrase 
—'"training for leadership.”” But do we really 
know what leadership means, and whether 
it is possible to train for it? Let us examine 
together the various types of leadership, and 
see at what conclusions we arrive. 

The first type of leadership we may call 
the exploitive. The motive is entirely selfish. 
Of such a type are many of our politicians, 
stock manipulators, financiers, and gang 
leaders. A notable example of this type is 
Capone. Do we wish to train for such a 
leadership? 

A second type of leadership is what we 
may call the egoistic. It tends to satisfy man’s 
craving for power. This type of leadership 
prevails in warfare and conquest and in poli- 
tics. It is also quite common in humani- 
tarian movements, in club work, and even in 
church work. These people do a great deal 
of good in the world; on the other hand they 
are the cause of much inharmony. Napoleon 


is the most striking example of this type. Do 
we want to train for such a type of leader- 
ship? 

A third kind of leadership we may call 
the subordinate or administrative type. This 
is a wholesome type of leadership, and can 
be definitely trained for. It is a highly use- 
ful type of leadership. These people chiefly 
carry the loads of humanity. But their very 
training tends to give them always the psy- 
chology of a subordinate or administrative 
mentality. They are not creative. They main- 
tain and administer existing institutions but 
they furnish no new goals for humanity. 

We educators must beware lest, in urging 
the young to this kind of leadership, we 
satisfy too much our own adult inclinations 
for a safe and sane institutionalism. 

The fourth and last type of leadership is 
undoubtedly the highest. It is what might 
be called creative or evolutionary leadership. 
It furnishes new goals for humanity, and is 
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the chief factor in building better civilizations 
and in mastering the evolution of humanity. 

Many of these leaders, because they criticize 
or disrupt existing institutions, are looked 
upon as rebels by their contemporaries. When 
this fiery genius of creativeness appears in 
youth, educators should not only tolerate it, 
but appreciate and foster it, uncomfortable 
and disturbing though it be to institutions. 

But how can we train for this creative type 
of leadership? It is life situations from which 
such leaders derive their training and power. 
We cannot directly train youth for such noble 
leadership, but we can give opportunity for 
such leadership to develop. On the other 
hand, by too much institutionalism we can 
place heavy obstacles in the way of the crea- 
tive temperament. 


My ideal of a school or camp is a place 
where genius will feel at home. 

Because this is an age of transition and 
of rapid changes, it is the fourth and crea- 
tive type of leadership which the world most 
needs today. 

It is this kind of leadership which pro- 
gressive education, both here and abroad, 
seeks to nourish. 

We educators ourselves must be creative, 
and apply these broad principles, outlined 
above, each in our own field. 

In general, I may say that in the case of 
those who handle children, character is more 
than precept, and vision a safer guide than 
program. 





OPINIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM A GROUP OF 

MIDWEST CAMP DIRECTORS RELATIVE TO COUNSELORS’ 

TRAINING COURSES IN COLLEGES, NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Presented by Sara G. Holiday at the Washington Meeting. 


History of Camp Training Courses in 
Colleges 

It is true the camp training course, as it 
has been true in the life history of most pro- 
fessional education, that it has grown up 
locally from the interest and devotion of one 
individual. He has been able to get in a 
course in one department. At first there is 
no college recognition, then gradually limited 
credit was obtained under the shadow of one 
department. . 

In the majority of cases counselor training 
courses are fostered primarily by departments 
of physical education. Such schools and de- 
partments have made big contributions in 
the training of camp skills. 

As the emphasis in camps has shifted, and 
more complex child needs for the develop- 
ment of the whole child are felt broader 
resources and background for counselors in 
camps are imperative. 

The camping movement tends toward 
camping experience for every child, just as 
school is for every child. It is necessary that 
counselors shall have an understanding of 


the requirements in several kinds of camps. 

We believe that there is a camp situation 
which requires that understanding in dealing 
with children in arts and skills and in the 
living situation must be translated in terms 
of the camp situation. 

Therefore, our group of camp directors 
feel that the Camp Directors Association, if 
united in aims for counselor training, must 
go to the colleges and ask for all the re- 
sources which they can offer through many 
departments. We want recognition from 
college administration, and are no longer 
content that camp courses shall be fostered 
in one department only, and ¢hat largely in 
the skills. 

We have tried to analyze what is good in 
present courses, and what are the further 
needs through the colleges. It has been agreed 
by this committee that there shall be set up 
several types of courses; that the aims of each 
course shall be stated so that college students 
Shall not feel that a smattering of recrea- 
tional courses constitutes the requirements 
for a camp counselor. 
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We recommend that the following depart- 
ments shall be included in the set-up of camp 
courses: 

1. Physical education department. 

a. Swimming, diving, C.D.A. and Red 
Cross standards. 

b. Canoeing, C.D.A. and Red Cross 
standards. 

c. Camp Craft (may come out of a de- 
partment of forestry). Fire building, 
cooking, set-up of camp sites, packs 
of all kinds. 

Suitable camp games and stunts. 

e. Correctives through dancing and 
sports. 

f. Dancing. 

g. Safety program, including water and 
land safety and first aid. 

2. Other Departments, for skills and arts. 

a. Music and arts. 

Handicrafts. 

Dramatics and story telling. 

Forestry and zoology departments for 
nature lore, etc. 

3. Department of Education. 

Departmental lectures and discussions to 

orient the counselor in child study and 

program building relative to the camp 
situation. 

a. Practice in program building, keeping 
in mind the freedom of the camp sit- 
uation. 

b. Modern methods of instruction based 
upon interests and social attitudes, as 
well as acquiring skills. 

4. Department of Psychology. 

a. Fundamental and practical discussions 
of problems of all types of children. 

b. Setting up the camp situation relative 
to dealing with these problems. 

5. Departments of Hygiene and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

a. Health activities of the camp, relating 
to the individual child and to group 
situations in camp and on trips. 

b. Food in relation to health at camp 
and on trips. 

6. Departmental Work relative to the Camp 
Situation in statistical records and record 
keeping. 


~~ FY 


Notations as to the set-up of camp courses. 


The camp situation must be presented in 
each department relative to aims and objec- 
tives. Such a set-up must involve having 
within the department or obtaining from suit- 
able outside sources leadership with camp 
experience. The course must be set up by 
those understanding the camp situation. 
There has been much dissatisfaction with 
many present-day courses because this has 
not been recognized. 


Lectures, discussions, conferences, shall be 
preferably with experienced camp directors 
or educators with camp experience. Students 
shall be introduced to type situations in 
camp, calling for judgment and response. 

There shall be a presentation of C.D.A. 
standards in activities, professional ethics, 
responsibility and loyalty. 

The emphasis and attention shall be foc- 
used upon the individual child. The assets 
of a counselor in terms of personality and 
character for the good of the individual must 
take precedence over his ability in skills. 


The emphasis in camps is placed as never 
before upon the need of the child for social 
adjustment, and the counselor is the all-im- 
portant person to deal intelligently and sym- 
pathetically with the children with whom he 
is living and leading in activities. 

Character outcomes and lasting interests 
must be the aim to which equipment, pro- 
gram resources, and methods, shall be sec- 
ondary. 

Our group of camp directors feel that if, 
with united front, the C.D.A. shall outline 
minimum and maximum requirements for 
counselor courses, the colleges will meet the 
needs of all camps. 





DEATH OF 
MRS. HARVEY NEWCOMER 

The many friends of Mrs. Harvey New- 
comer, will learn with regret of her death on 
December 9th, after an illness of about a 
month, although she never fully recovered 
from an operation two years ago. Mrs. New- 
comer was the Director of Wyoda Camp, 
Fairlee Lake, Vt. with winter home at 14 
Lattice Drive, Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. New- 
comer and his daughter will continue the 
camp. 
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OUTLINE OF WORK CARRIED ON BY THE 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZATION 
1910. The Camp Directors Association of 
America. 


1916. The National Association of Di- 
rectors of Girls’ Camps. 


1924. Amalgamation of National Associa- 


tion of Directors of Girls’ Camps, 
the Camp Directors Association of 
America, The Mid-West Camp D1- 
rectors Association. 


MEETINGS 


National 

Sectional 
New England 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Mid-West 
South Appalachian 
Mid-Atlantic 
South Western 
Pacific 


MEMBERSHIP 
713 Members, March, 1931 


ACTIVITIES 


National Office 
General Clearance House for dissemina- 
tion of information and Association Lit- 
erature: 


Basic Standards 

Code of Ethics 

Swimming and Life Saving Standards 

Canoeing Standards 

Standard Medical Blanks for Boys, 
for Girls, for Food-Handlers 

Qualifications of a Camp Counselor 

Camp Craft Standards 

What is the C. D. A.? 

Placement Blanks 

Placement Bureau 

Real Estate 

Legislative Guidance 

Legal Advice 

Reference Library 

Publicity 


Radio Talks 

Exhibits 

Endowment Fund 

Reserve Fund 

Furnishing Bibliography and Data for 
Students’ Thesis 

Arranging Itinerary for Annual Guest 
from England 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
(Monthly) 


CAMPS AND CAMPING 
(Yearly) 


Conference and Institutes 
Swimming 
Canoeing 
Forestry 
Camp Craft 
Horsemanship 
Counselor Training 
General 
Research and Surveys by the Sections 


CO-OPERATION 

American Red Cross 

Associated Outdoor Clubs of America 

Consumers’ Research 

Child Study Assn. of America 

National Safety Council 

Playground and Recreation Association 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education 

U. S. Forestry Dept. 

National Parks Assn. 

N. E. Trails Assn. 

Society for the Protection of N. H. Forests 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection 

Co-ordinating Council on Nature Study 

American Humane Assn. 

National Broadcasting Co. 

Woman’s Division of American Athletic 
Assn 

English-Speaking Union 

State Depts. of Health 

Camp Leadership Courses conducted by 
several Colleges and Universities. 
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HEALTH AND SUMMER CAMPS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
IN 1930 


By GAYLORD W. ANDERSON, M.D., Arthur D. Weston, C.E., and Seiriol L. Williams, A.B., of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 


The organized summer camp has claimed 
its recognition in the consciousness of the 
American people. In Massachusetts the 
movement began with the organization of 
Camp Harvard at Stow in 1882 and has 
grown to such proportions that this State 
ranks fourth in number of camps and has 
an estimated camp population of 18,000. 

It is fashionable today to speak of camps 
as wonderful health institutions. No one 
would have the temerity to suggest that the 
health of the campers should not be their 
principal aim, but health is so broad a term 
that it is often possible to overlook certain of 
its important aspects. Sunshine, fresh air, 
exercise, recreation and calories are usually 
sufficiently stressed in most camps but often 
at the expense of other equally important 
considerations. 

For example, camp directors often fail to 
realize that they have a serious responsibility 
for the continued physical welfare of a group 
highly susceptible to communicable disease. 
This group is brought from a relatively wide 
area, its members have been exposed to a 
wide variety of conditions and are now in 
intimate contact under circumstances to which 
they are unaccustomed and which often tend 
to favor the introduction and spread of com- 
municable disease. 

Every year some camp experiences an out- 
break of communicable disease, at times of 
a serious nature. To impress upon the con- 
sciousness of the dtrectors the importance of 
those measures which may reasonably be 
taken to prevent so far as possible the occur- 
rence of such outbreaks, the Department of 
Public Health has made periodic inspections 
of all summer camps of which it had knowl- 
edge. In this as in many other matters the 
Department has no authority to force com- 
pliance with any standards, but for success 
must rely upon its ability to persuade. With 
a very few notable exceptions, the heartiest 
co-operation on the part of the camp directors 
has been obtained and distinct improvements 
have been effected. There are detailed here- 
with some of the conditions as revealed by 


the 1930 inspections, and comparisons made 
with previous examinations in 1926. 
Classification : 

The recent survey of summer camps in- 
cluded a detailed inspection of 163 camps of 
which 67 were boys’, 60 girls’, 22 mixed, and 
14 for boys and girls at alternating periods. 
Of these, 68 were privately owned, 16 were 
Boy Scout, 17 Girl Scout, 12 Y. M. C. A., 3 
Y. W. C. A., 3 Camp Fire Girls, 15 church, 
11 health (for underweight children or those 
whose general condition makes them particu- 
larly liable to early tuberculosis, run under 
the auspices of private organizations) , and 18 
organized camps of other types. 

Medical Supervision: 

Our information shows that 18 per cent of 
the camps have resident graduate physicians 
with an infirmary and medical supplies suit- 
able for camp needs. Resident registered 
nurses are in 36 per cent of the camps. Some 
camps have both doctor and nurse resident 
while others have second or third year medi- 
cal students; still others have practical nurses 
or camp matrons. Most camps which have no 
resident medical supervision have nearby 
doctors on call. Only 2.5% have made no 
arrangements whatever for medical care. 
Physical Examinations: 

A physical examination is required of all 
campers before coming to camp in 72 per 
cent of the camps as compared with 50 per 
cent in 1926. The equally important ex- 
amination after arrival was found in only 
47%, and where carried out, varied from 
repeated physical examinations by a registered 
physician to inspection by an athletic director, 
which may well have been superficial. The 
importance of examinations by a physician as 
an aid to the prompt recognition and control 
of communicable disease within the camp 
cannot be overstressed. 

Unfortunately many directors feel that the 
examination by the camp official upon entry 
to camp is sufficient and that an examination 
before entry by the family physician is not 
only unnecessary but an unjustified expense 
imposed upon the parent. Such an attitude 
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should be discouraged since it is apparent 
that the family physician is cognizant of the 
family history, the nature of the child, and 
the possibility of the need of restriction in 
certain camp activities. His examination is 
also an unprejudiced one and a check upon 
that of the camp physician. It may prevent 
the early case of communicable disease ever 
entering the camp. Of those which do not 
require any examination whatever, the church 
camps, in relative percentage, are the worst 
offenders. Several of these directors felt that 
mere acquaintance with the child and the 
parents could take the place of an examina- 
tion. 

Immunization: 

One private camp required immunization 
against typhoid, diphtheria and smallpox, 
several required smallpox vaccination alone, 
and six required prophylaxis against diph- 
theria (three of these were health camps). 
Camp directors stated that varied percentages 
of the campers had been proven Schick nega- 
tive or had received diphtheria prophylaxis 
either at school, a health clinic, or by their 
family doctor. A criticism that might be 
made here is that outside of a very few pri- 
vate camps none, except the Girl Scout Camps, 
had on file the Schick history or immunization 
record of those under their care. The advan- 
tage of having such information readily avail- 
able in the event of a diphtheria outbreak is 
too evident to warrant further mention. For 
the proper handling of any emergency, a list 
of the names and addresses of all campers 
should be immediately available. 

Water Supply and Sewage Disposal: 

Proper water supply and suitable means of 
sewage disposal have been adequately pro- 
vided for in most camps but the problems 
continue to be troublesome for many. Some 
20 per cent of the camps use town water. 
Several chlorinate their water. The Depart- 
ment has specially examined the water supply 
and sewage disposal of some 100 camps. 
Camp directors, realizing the importance of 
an adequate water supply of good quality and 
the equal importance of proper sewage dis- 
posal, are generally quick to make any im- 
provements suggested. There are those in- 
dividuals however who, year after year, apply 
for inspection of their sanitary conditions and 
analysis of their water, and who, in spite of 
full knowledge of the criticism and faults of 








their system make no effort to correct them. 
Such camps are obviously a menace to public 
health. It is unfortunate that there is no suit- 
able method for their control. 

In those camps where water is supplied by 
2 gravity flow or pressure system, bubblers are 
generally placed in convenient places through- 
out the camp grounds; in others water coolers 
are so placed and paper cups supplied. Some 
did not take the precaution to keep the ice 
separate from the water but placed the ice, 
in most cases stored lake ice, in the water. 
In an occasional camp the use of the ‘‘com- 
mon cup’ was found. Wells and springs not 
properly protected from surface drainage are 
not uncommon. Overflowing cesspools are 
frequent. Privies with open vaults are not 
too few, but there are those that are main- 
tained in excellent condition. 

Methods of Housing: 

The most common method of housing used 
by camps in this State is the modern type of 
raised wooden bungalow with screened sides 
and shutters, accommodating from five to 
nine campers and a counselor. An occasional 
camp had not taken proper care in the con- 
struction of such buildings with the result 
that they were dark and stuffy. Some were 
not screened, although in most cases the 
kitchens were protected. Other camps found 
it convenient to use one large central build- 
ing as a dormitory with a resulting tendency 
toward overcrowding. When tents were 
used it was generally found that raised perma- 
nent platforms were provided. Some had 
raised bunks with a platform in the middle 
of the tent. 

Nutrition: 

Among the better camps the management 
have employed a dietitian to supervise the 
ordering and preparation of food. Some di- 
rectors have made a study of the needs of the 
children under their care, keeping charts and 
graphs to show the weekly gains. Certain 
camps make it a practice of serving milk in 
individual bottles at 10 a.m. and then again 
at 3 p.m. or just before retiring, supplement- 
ing the milk at this time with crackers or 
“health” biscuits. However, the question of 
proper nutrition is one that, too many times, 
is overlooked by those responsible for the 
camp. 

Pasteurized milk is used by 84 per cent, as 
compared with 50 per cent in 1926. Twenty- 
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two per cent require a health certificate or 
medical examination of their food-handling 
personnel, but except in two camps where 
stool and urine examinations are required 
little or no attention has been paid to the 
necessity of such examinations to preclude the 
possibility of the employment of a typhoid 
carrier as a food handler. 

The conditions in the kitchens of the camps 
could be improved. The screening of the 
kitchen, disposal of the garbage before it is 
collected or buried, general cleanliness, the 
washing of the dishes, the handling of the 
food, proper selection of camp cook and his 
aides are matters that should receive more 
careful and constant supervision. 

Camp Program: 

The camps visited were of many and varied 
types run and organized on widely divergent 
lines. There are those which stress athletics 
and the physical development and craftsman- 
ship of their campers. Others place more 1m- 
portance on botanical and natural history 
study. The Cape has its nautical camps. 
There are camps which take only the smaller 
children with the avowed aim of preparing 
them to fit into the camp program of the 
older camps; some emphasize water sports, 
others make a specialty of horsemanship, 
while dancing and dramatics are more impor- 
tant items on the camp curriculum of others. 
There is danger of forgetting that “nutrition” 
includes more than calories and a well- 
balanced diet. Rest is an important element. 
Some camps, through over-enthusiasm or a 
desire to live up to the attractive circular, 
neglect this vital factor in the summer vaca- 
tion of every child. 

Comment: 

The distinction between what one would 
call a ‘‘good’’ camp and a “poor” camp ts 
perhaps difficult of definition. Many factors 
are involved and a just grading of camps 
would be a difficult problem and one hardly 
feasible or possible. Finance, as always, plays 
the important part in the actual equipment 
of the camp. The private camp that collects 
some $30,000.00 tuition fee is more elabo- 
rately equipped than the private camp that 
collects only $7,500. The organizational 


camps such as the Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and 
charitable groups are also quite varied but 
in their case the type depends largely upon 
the endowment since the fee charged barely 


covers the cost of operation. Finally the 
character and interest of the person intrusted 
with the supervision, and the sense of intelli- 
gent responsibility which he feels for the 
welfare of the children under his charge de- 
termine in large measure the health index of 
the camp. Elaborate and expensive equip- 
ment may be improperly managed, and con- 
versely, the simplest and most primitive con- 
ditions may be administered with the highest 
regard to personal and community health. 
Conclusions: 

(1) During the last five years there has 
been considerable improvement in the gen- 
eral sanitary protection of summer camps. 

(2) There is, however, as always, a small 
negligent minority. The two ways of bring- 
ing pressure on these camps would be through 
withdrawal of public support or through leg- 
islation. The objection to legislation is that it 
may well put an added burden on camps that 
are already doing an admirable piece of work. 

(3) More attention is apparently being 
given to medical supervision in the camps. 
However, there is room for improvement in 
provision for: 


(a) Resident or readily available non- 
resident physicians. 
(b) Still further extension of the protec- 


tion given by the use of pasteurized 
milk. 

(c) Further insistence on pre-admission 
physical examination by the family 
physician whatever the practice of 
examination on admission at the 
camp may be. 


(d) Examination of all food handlers be- 
fore employment, particularly for de- 
tection of possible typhoid carriers. 

(ce) An orderly arrangement of the data 


in regard to diphtheria immunization 

among the children and a further in- 

sistence on its use. 
(f) Greater care in correlating the phy- 
sical condition of the children to the 
physical program of the camp. 
Careful and regularly repeated ex- 
amination of all campers after their 
arrival to minimize the possibility of 
the introduction and spread of com- 
municable disease. 
A readily available list of names and 
addresses of all campers for any 
emergency that may arise. 


(g) 


(h) 
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COLUMN EDITORIALS 


This number of Camping has been delayed 
in order that the account of the Washington 
meeting may come to our members and 
readers as fresh news. Read carefully Presi- 
dent Sprague’s annual report, and the Con- 
stitution revisions. 

Read Leslie Lyon's article on ‘‘How Parents 
Can Help the Camp.” Better order an extra 
dozen copies and send to interested parents. 

The Organization Chart on page 12 will 
be a revelation to those who thought that 
membership in the C. D. A. was confined to 
directors of private camps. Few persons rea- 
lized the vast amount of work carried on by 
the C.D.A. as outlined on page 13. 

Note the change in membership dues. Sec- 
tions may now establish the amount of their 
own dues. Each section forwards to the 
National Treasurer $5.00 for general ex- 
penses and $2.00 for the CAMPING MaAGa- 
ZINE. For each active member: $2.00 for 
general expenses and $2.00 for the CAMPING 
MAGAZINE for each associate member, and 
$2.00 for the CAMPING MAGAZINE for each 
Counselor member. 

Two dollars is now the subscription price 
of CAMPING. Single copies 25c. There are 
nine issues a year. The April number will 
contain many of the addresses and reports 
given at the Washington Meeting. 

Leadership, is the subject of Stanwood 
Cobb’s article on page 9. This was one of 
the feature addresses at the Washington 
Meeting. 

Health and Summer Camps, on page 14 
is worthy of careful reading. Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health has set a fine 
example to other states in the important 
matter of Camp Inspection. We received an 
order to reprint 1200 copies of this article. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Voted at the Washington Meeting 
March 7, 1931 

To Article III, Sec. 2, P. a, to follow the 
word ‘‘election,’’ and to be part of this sen- 
tence— 

; and to any man or woman who shall 
have been an Associate, Assistant Director or 
Executive Counselor of such a camp during 
a period of at least three years, and who shall 
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still be serving in that capacity at the time of 
election ; and to any man or woman who shall 
have been a Counselor in an approved camp 
during a period of at least five seasons, and 
who shall still be serving in that capacity at 
the time of election. 

To Article III, Sec. 2, P. b, add after 
“youth,” 

or to any Camp Director lacking qualifica- 
tions for active membership. 

To Article V. Precede the statement, ‘A 
section may be formed etc.’’ by the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 1. The Camp Directors Association 
shall be a federation of Sections. Each Sec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution and its By-Laws. 

To Article VI, add after Secretary-Trea- 
surer, the words, ‘‘of the Section.” 

Article VII. Meetings. 

Sec. 1. Annual Conventions: There shall 
be one National Convention held annually. 

Under By-Laws substitute the following 
for Sec. 3. 

Sec. III. Dues and Miscellaneous Income. 

1. Sections shall establish the amount of 
their own dues and prior to November first 
of the current year shall forward the national 
treasurer $5.00 for general expense and $2.00 
for the CAMPING MAGAZINE for each active 
member; $2.00 for general expense and 
$2.00 for the CAMPING MAGAZINE for each 
associate member; $2.00 for the CAMPING 
MAGAZINE for each counselor member. 

2. Contributing membership may be pro- 
vided for by sections, and all moneys received 
therefrom retained by them. 

3. Sustaining memberships of $25.00 or 
more shall be provided, and the amount re- 
ceived from such,membership, minus the 
regular dues of the section, forwarded to the 
national treasurer. 

4. Sections may hold commercial exhibits 
in connection with section meetings and re- 
tain the full amount of net proceeds. The re- 
ceipts from the commercial exhibits at the 
annual national meeting or convention shall 
go to the national treasurer. 

Under the By-Laws of the existing Con- 
stitution, strike out Section 5. 


CAMP LEADERSHIP COURSES 
To date we have listed the following in- 
stitutions giving courses in the organization 


and leadership of summer camps, camp craft, 
and camp activities: 
Privately Controlled Colleges and 
Universities: 
Mills College, Mills College P. O., Calif. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Grinnel College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Bacome College, Bacome, Oklahoma. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Barnard College, New York City. 
New York University, New York City. 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 
George Washington Univ., Wash., D. C. 


Publicly Controlled Colleges and 
Universities: 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, E. Lansing, Mich. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Teachers’ Colleges: 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Ill. (Course for Men). 

State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Washington State Normal School, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. 

School of Education of the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CONFERENCES 


The Pacific Coast Section will hold their 
annual conference, March 26-29, at Asilomar, 
California. The guest lecturer is Bernard S. 
Mason, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University, Director of Fairwood Camp for 
Boys. An intensive program on training in 
skills, group conferences for Organization 
Camps, Private Camps, Municipal Camps and 
Curriculum is planned. Luncheon and dinner 
conferences form a delightful feature of the 
program. The business meeting calls for 
annual reports and election of officers. The 
Conference Committee is representative of all 
types of camps. Miss Esther E. Blankenship, 
147 W. Oak Street, Stockton, Calif., is the 
person through whom reservations for ac- 
commodations should be made. 





A Catholic Counselor's Training Course 
will be conducted at Cathedral College, 462 
Madison Avenue, New York City, beginning 
March 13, and continuing for six Friday 
evenings. The course is sponsored by the 
Catholic Charities of the Arch-diocese of New 
York. Subjects to be presented are: Drama- 
tics Program, The Counselor, Story Telling, 
Nature, Water Sports, Sanitation, Purchasing, 
Camp Information, Camping Movement, 
Catholic Camping, Pioneer Camping. There 
are 22 men and women on the teaching staff, 
and the course is open to all Catholic men 
and women who are interested in camping. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE C.D.A. 
As of Feb. 3, 1931 


New YorK SECTION 


Active Member 
Miss Emelia A. Thoorsell, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
Executive, Girl Scout Camps of New 
York. 
Counselor Members 
Miss Dorothy A. Doob, 
1469 Greenwood Avenue, Far Rockaway, 


New York. 
Camp Wildwood, Bridgton, Maine. 


Miss M. Louise Griswold, 
343 West End Ave., New York City. 
Camp Kineowatha, Wilton, Maine. 
Miss Cecilia C. Monell, 
49 West 75th St., New York City. 
Camp Chinqueka, Bantam Lake, Conn. 
Miss Henrietta Strangfeld, 
171 Fern Avenue, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Camp Kineowatha, Wilton, Maine. 


PENNSYLVANIA SECTION 
Counselor Members 
Mr. John W. Gilmore, 

2004 E. Castor Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasure Island Camp, Pipersville, Pa. 
(R.F.D. No. 1) 

Miss Ada Mutch, 

Montgomery Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Camp Kineowatha, Wilton, Maine. 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION 
Counselor Members 
Miss Beatrice E. Horsbrugh, 
210 Washington St., Milledgeville, Ga. 
Camp Kintya, Milton, Vt. 
Miss Ella D. Lebey, 
Isle of Hope, Savannah, Ga. 
Eagle’s Nest Camp for Girls, Brevard, 
.<. 





Copy of Illuminated Scroll presented to Miss 
Laura I. Mattoon, Secretary-Treasurer of the Camp 
Directors Association at the Convention banquet, 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, March 7, 1931. 


CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
GREETINGS to 
LAURA I. MATTOON 


who, since this Association was established 
in 1921, by her never-failing devotion to 
service, her rare humor, her diplomacy, her 
endless capacity for work, and by her unspar- 
ing gift of — time, strength and personal 
resources, has contributed to the advancement 
of camping, and the permanent development 
of this Association. 
In loving appreciation, we present this 
parchment. 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
By John Perley Sprague (signed), 
President 
March 7, 1931 
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THE NEED OF STABILIZATION 


The stability of the organized camp move- 
ment was severely tested this past season. 
Financial conditions determined to a very 
large degree the enrollment of campers, in 
fact, some camps were temporarily closed 
and others combined, which resulted in seri- 
ous curtailment of program and personnel. 
This condition was particularly true of the 
privately owned camps. Reports, however, 
show that the organizational camps were 
crowded beyond capacity. Finance is a stern 
adjuster of affairs and it may be that this 
seasons experience will bring about a stabil- 
ization in rates, salary expense, cost of pro- 
motion and the elimination of things which 
have been, rightly or wrongly, criticized in 
the operation of summer camps. 


We have been busy applying all sorts of 
tests to campers, now let us have the courage 
to apply, at least, a measurement test to 
camps. Let us endeavor to discover our own 
shortcomings as directors and as camps. Are 
camps classified as a luxury or as a necessity? 
Are the private camps charging exorbitant 
fees? Are the organizational camps unfairly 
competing with private camps by charging 
too small a fee? Is there too large an invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment used only 
ten weeks out of the fifty-two weeks in a year? 
Is it good business to insist upon parents in- 
vesting from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars in a camp costume to be worn only 
for a short time by growing boys and girls? 
Do the season’s results justify our claim as an 
educational project? These and many other 
questions should be thoroughly discussed at 
the meetings of the Sections and at the Na- 
tional Meeting to,be held in Washington, 
D. C., March 5, 6, 7, 8, 1931 at the May- 
flower Hotel. 


The articles published in this issue deal, 
directly or indirectly, with the subject of 
Evaluating the Season’s Results. Read them 
with an open mind and pencil in hand so 
that much underlining may be done. 


Stabilization, not standardization, is the 
present need of the camping movement. Now 
is the psychological time for the making of 
a comprehensive survey of the organized 
camps, by a group representing all types of 
camps, who will take their work as seriously 
as the Committee of the New York Section, 


which produced the report on the Place of 
the Organized Camp in the Field of Educa- 
tion, and present a plan which will prevent a 
recurrence of the 1930 experiences. 





PARENTS WELCOMED AT THE 
CHELEY CAMPS 


The editor sent letters to a few camp di- 
rectors asking for their practice in regard to 
making contact with parents and what ar- 
rangements were made for entertaining par- 
ents when in camp. The following reply from 
F. H. Cheley of the Cheley Colorado Camps 
shows a trend toward the investment of time 
rather than dependence upon printed matter 
in securing enrollment of campers. 

“I am glad to briefly give you herewith, 
the information you desire. As you know, 
practically every single one of my campers 
are personally picked. That is, I go and find 
them instead of their hunting me. 

“I therefore meet over 90% of them in 
their homes and have no difficulty in present- 
ing unhurriedly the real objective and ideals 
of our Camps. 

“As you know, we promote almost entirely 
with moving pictures, presented to little 
groups of special friends, invited into old 
campers’ homes. I visit 35 or 40 cities, each 
year, on this program, investing about four 
months in the enterprise. Then we have a 
very thorough going monthly follow-up 
which is highly individualized for all old 
campers, plus a personal birthday letter, 
and a monthly camp paper. 

“I am firmly convinced that the camp 
spirit should be carried over to the very 
extent of our ability for all campers through 
the winter months. 

“We also issue a rather comprehensive 
little booklet, ostensibly for our leaders, but 
incidentally to put into the hands of the par- 
ent much information that we give to our 
Counselors. We have had fine reactions 
from this. 

“We also use a questionnaire in advance 
of all campers’ arrival, and make an activity 
and interest survey of every camper, promptly 
upon their arrival at camp. We have a hostess 
at each camp, whose job it is to meet par- 
ents, and deliberately sell them on what the 
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The Ideal Camp Footwear 
BASS 


G@enuime Moccasins 


They are the ideal camp footwear because 
they are Genuine Moccasins, the footwear 
originated by the American Indian, the 
greatest hiker of them all. 

For many years Bass Moccasins have been 
standard equipment in many of the leading 
boys’ and girls’ camps. Camp Directors 
specify them. The Y. W. C. A. endorses 
them. 











Write today for the Free 32-page 
booklet showing the many Bass Styles 


G. H. BASS & CO., 37 Main St, Wilton, Maine 




















FLYING Camp Supplies, fur. 
FISHERMEN Out fitters 


For 





Camp, School and 
College 


E believe that if you were to ask 

WV our customers who have patronized 
us for over a period of years what 
particular thing has made them continue 








* You don’t do any fiddling around, when you * 
go in a motor-driven Old Town. These boats 


really roli up their sleeves and buckle down with us so long the answer would be, “The 
to work! They take you there and bring . . 
you back fast. Not quite as fast as flying, personal, thoughtful service and help which 
oi course. But plenty fast, at that! we have always received.” 

Old Towns stand the strain of heavy loads, 
too. And they won’t ship water easily! If , 1 l 

’ mi ¥ 
you’re after speed, safety, and durability — Group out fitting ihc 
you’re after an Old Town. Some come with business. 
sponsons. Free catalog shows prices and mod- 
els — rowboats; dinghies; canoes; big, fast, 77) Tal 
seaworthy, all-wood, outboard family-boats; inquiries Solicited 
and speedy step-planes. Write. Old Town . = : oo 
Canoe Co., 1263 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. Samples Submitted — Estimates Given 


38 Chauncy Street, Boston 














“Old Town Boats” 
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camp stands for and is doing, during their 
visit. 

“Personally, I am not afraid of parents. I 
do welcome them always. We do have four 
lovely little cabins for the accommodation of 
parents, and we personally see to it, when 
they prefer a hotel accommodation, that such 
accommodations are arranged for well in ad- 
vance. I am entirely out of sympathy with 
the old fashioned and old fogy idea, still 


voiced much too often by some of our camp 


writers, that parents should stay away and 
leave their youngsters entirely alone during 
a long summer. 

“We do not have any official visitor’s days 
or Dad’s Weeks, but always make all parents 
feel absolutely at home, and a part of us. 

“Our camps are a success, because we do 
have the enthusiastic co-operation of a large 
number of representative parents across the 
country. I do not believe that we can do our 
job without this friendly co-operation.” 


HOW PARENTS CAN HELP THE CAMP 


By LESLIE W. LYON, Director of Minne-Wonka Lodge, Three Lakes, Wis. 


The relationship between parent and camp 
director is, of course, of outstanding import- 
ance and is frequently given too little con- 
structive thought by the parties concerned. 
It is true that during the camp season the con- 
trol of the boy or girl is temporarily sur- 
rendered to the camp director by the parent, 
and it is in this shifting of control that we 
find the seeds of most of our difficulties. Some 
directors feel that their only interest in the 
parents is satisfied when the boy or girl is 
signed up for the camp season, and from then 
on the parents are rather carefully neglected. 
From a purely business standpoint this is 
unwise, and from the standpoint of effective 
camp training it is nothing short of asinine. 
How can a camp director do his best by a boy 
when his knowledge of the boy’s characteris- 
tics and previous training begins with the 
camp season? 

Fortunately this attitude is uncommon and 
there seems to be a constantly increasing ef- 
fort to get the most possible information 
concerning the boy or girl before the camp 
season begins. The method of getting this 
information varies as to detail. Some direc- 
tors have developed a carefully worded ques- 
tionnaire which is sent to parents. Two 
samples are given here. From Camp Minoc- 
qua, Minocqua, Wisconsin, the following: 

“To the Parents of Camp Minocqua Boys: 

We will greatly appreciate your attention to 
the following questions. Your answers will as- 
sist us in the work with our campers. 

1. How many days has your boy been absent 

from school this winter? 


2. List his illnesses. 
3. How many colds has he had? 


4. Has he had indigestion? 

5. How has his scholarship compared with 
that of other years? 

6. Please list any positions either in the 
school or class that he has held. 

7. Do any of his reactions at home seem to 
have been influenced by the summer at 
Camp? Please explain. 

8. Have you any particular suggestions for 
us to follow with your son if he returns 
to Camp Minocqua this summer? 

9. Will you frankly give us the benefit of 
any constructive criticism which will make 
the camp more useful?” 

From Camp Ojiketa, Green Lake, Minne- 
sota, the following questionnaire: 

“Is the child particularly interested in mech- 
anics, hiking, outdoor living, athletics, 
nature lore, handwork, art, music, dra- 
matics? 

Is there any way in which you would like 
to have her interest diverted? 

In what way does she show marked original- 
ity? 

Is she pronounced in her likes and dislikes? 

Please draw a line through characteristics 
that do not apply: timid, or aggressive; 
optimistic or pessimistic; critical, sensi- 
tive: excitable: submissive; constructive 
or destructive; enthusiastic or quiet; imag- 
inative or prosaic; neat or careless; easily 
fatigued; easily discouraged; co-operative 
at home; generous or selfish. 

If your daughter has camped at Ojiketa be- 
fore, what did she gain by the experience? 

Is there any activity from which you wish 
your daughter debarred? Reasons. 

What do you hope to have camp do for your 
daughter this summer?” 

The first of these is designed to be sent to 
parents after the first season, however, and 
offers no opportunity for getting a line on 
the new camper before his first season. Most 


directors depend upon the information ob- 
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KIDDIES’ HEALTH 


BARCO ‘2 in 1” tents mean a dry camp in 
stormy weather. They’re absolutely waterproof and 
no fly is needed. You are assured many years of 
service through the sturdy construction of these tents. 

We also manufacture all types and sizes of tents 
and have a full line of camp equipment. Ask for 
catalogue, samples and discounts. They'll interest 
you. 


36 years of tent construction. 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., 
—Inc.— 
Manufacturers 
131 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















SHELL LAKE CANOES 
Builders for 35 Years 


“OLD FLINTLOCK” 





el 





16’ to 18’ .... $63.00 to $69.00 
WEIGHT, 70 lbs. 


A canoe for the north country, light on the 
portage, fast in the water, sturdy in the 
storm. 
Boats of All Descriptions 
Write for Folder “C”’ 





SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., 


——INC.—— 


Shell Lake - - - - Wis. 





370 Lexington Avenue 











Hundreds of parents ask us 


“Where shall I send 
my child to camp?” 


REGISTER your camp with us now. 
Send your booklets for our files. No fees. 


Our Annual Camp Exposition 
will be held April 25 to May 2 


Sixth Annual demonstration of the advan- 
tages of camp life. Exhibits, movies, photo 
collections, camp arts and crafts. 

CHIEF Ta-tan-ka-witko, Sioux lecturer and 
entertainer, will set up his tepee and hold 
pow-wow during Exposition Week. 

YOUR camp should be represented. Further 
details on request. 


Yb y 


School and Camp Shop 
BOSTON 











CAMP FEES PROTECTION 
for only $3 per camper* 


Pays you $75 for every enrollment 
that defaults because of illness or 
accident. 


Refunds pro rata on basis of $150 
per camper for time lost during camp 
through such causes. 


Makes allowance on similar basis in 
case of quarantine or closure. 


Meets medical expenses up to $250 

(after first $25) in event of serious 

injury. 

*This protection on an entire camp of 
50 totals only $150! 


For new folder Camp Fees Protection 


Plan address: 


A. W. G. DEwar 
TurTion REFUND BUREAU 
New York 
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tained rather informally through letters, tele- 
phone conversations and personal interviews 
in the process of interesting the camper’s 
family in sending him to camp. While these 
methods may be entirely satisfactory if well 
planned and if definite information is sought 
through the interview, it is also possible that 
without this careful planning nothing of value 
will be obtained. 

Camp reunions offer another opportunity 
for camp directors and parents to become 
better acquainted, and in most cases, it is 
apparent from correspondence received on 
this point that the director makes the most 
of this opportunity. In one case that we 
know of, however, parents are not invited. 

Of course, all directors obtain a certain 
minimum of information by means of the 
application blank and the medical certificate 
but it is our belief that this information is 
usually woefully inadequate and needs to be 
considerably extended to form an effective 
basis for camp programming and personnel 
work. We will admit, however, that the col- 
lection of really pertinent and valuable in- 
formation about any case is extremely difh- 
cult. As Mr. Allen points out in the De- 
cember issue of CAMPING, parents are some- 
times reluctant to give full information to 
the camp director thinking that by so doing 
they may place a handicap upon their boy or 
girl. Then, too, because of lack of training 
and closeness to the problem, the parent fre- 
quently is unable to present a complete pic- 
ture of the child in its relations to school 
and home environment. 

It is our personal experience that most 
parents if properly interviewed desire to be 
entirely frank and give the camp director the 
full benefit of their knowledge of the case. 
We have often had parents warn us about 
certain tendencies and problems that were 
very apt to present themselves, only to find 
that the totally new environment prevented 
these anticipated problems from even making 
an appearance. The fact that we have been 
aware of certain habitual reactions on the 
part of a girl, however, has often influenced 
our entire placing and handling of this girl 
in the camp group, and it is entirely possible 
that without this advance knowledge, the 
camp environment might have been much 
less effective in the elimination of undesired 
reactions. 


Then there is the question of relations of 
parents to camp and of director to parents 
during the camp season. There is apparently 
a distinct tendency away from the practice 
of providing accommodations for parents in 
camp. A few camps maintain a separate re- 
sort under the same management for the 
accommodation of parents and others. Some 
camps have tried this plan and have aban- 
doned it for one reason or another. Dr. 
Sprague has an unusually successful resort 
of this kind, Pottawattomie Lodge, which is 
beautifully situated with reference to his 
camp and which has operated for a number 
of years to the mutual satisfaction of both 
parents and camp director. 

Most of our mid-west camps are in the 
habit of recommending nearby resorts for the 
accommodation of parents. One director re- 
ports no accommodations for parents at camp 
and nearest hotel 25 miles away. This is in- 
deed ideal isolation with reference to the 
camp program but might be a bit hard on 
the parent. On account of the distances in- 
volved in our mid-west camping country, it 
is not common practice to limit parents’ 
visits to a certain day of the week, usually 
Saturday, except in the case of parents who 
are spending considerable time at a resort in 
the vicinity of the camp. Minne-Wonka 
Lodge has this printed paragraph in its in- 
formation folder: 

“Parents are welcome at the Lodge and over- 
night accommodations may be had at nearby 
resorts. We do not feel that frequent visits to 
the Lodge are for the best interests of the girls, 
however, and ask parents who are staying for 
several weeks in the vicinity of Three Lakes to 
confine their visits to Saturday, which is official 
visitors’ day. 

If parents wish to obtain the best results from 

the summer, they will not request to take their 

girls away from camp for outside entertainment. 

One dinner out is sufficient. The time spent with 

parents should be a quiet visit. Parents are not 

permitted to take any but their own girls from 
camp unless they have permission in writing 
from the parents of other girls.” 


These regulations have been the outgrowth 
of experience, as such regulations usually are, 
and for the most part we feel that the prob- 
lem has been fairly well solved by adherence 
to these practices. We believe that parents 
have a perfect right to visit the camp and see 
it in operation, and that they should be en- 
couraged to do so. On the other hand, we 
feel that for the good of all, the parents’ 
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WILL THEY COME BACK 
TO YOUR 


yo 





That is the vital ques- 
tion that confronts the 
ones who are responsible 


for making a camp pay. To get 

an increasing group of youngsters 

each year means that the parents — 
who pay the bills — must be satisfied that 
These 


your camp is absolutely sanitary. 


fathers and mothers trust 
you—quite a responsibility. 


Camp Sanitation is 
All-Important 


Nothing is more vital to 
the health of a camp—to its 
very life—than proper sani- 
tation, and only through 
efficient, recognized toilet 
equipment can sewage be 
properly disposed of. No 
two camps are alike, and 
each has its individual health 
problems which must be spe- 
cially studied and treated. 

Kaustine Systems have 
safeguarded the health of 


























CAMP 


over two hundred 
nationally known Boys’ 
and Girls’ Camps. Children 
from New England to Cali- 
fornia have found in Kaustine 
equipment an invaluable aid to clean 
living and clean thinking. 
Our Systems have stood the rigorous test 


of years. Only tanks made 
of Armco Ingot Iron which 
we use exclusively can re- 
sist deterioration as ours 
have provedly done. 

We maintain at all times 
a staff of engineers skilled in 
solving problems of sanita- 
tion. No matter how large 
or how small your camp is, 
there is a Kaustine System 
to fit it. 


Let the Sword of Sanita- 
tion Fight for You! 


Send at once for your copy 
of the booklet ‘Modernizing 
the Camp”. We promise you 
that it contains a message of 
such vital importance that you 
cannot afford to ignore it. 





KAUSTINE COMPANY Ine. 


PERRY, NEW YORK 
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visits should be brief and infrequent and 
that the parent should maintain a strictly 
“hands off’’ policy with reference to the camp 
program and management. Many camps ask 
parents not to bring their children to camp 
at the beginning of the season, and not to 
visit camp until after the first two wecks. 
This seems to us to be a good general policy 
although cases might arise when exceptions 
would be advisable. 


While a few camps, notably Y. M. C. A. 
and Scout Camps, have instituted “Dads’ 
Week” and make a special point of getting 
Dads into the camp program with their boys, 
we do not find the practice at all common 
among private camps for boys. This may be 
partly because of the greater distance of most 
private camps from our large population cen- 
ters and the consequent difficulty of getting 
any large number of men to so arrange their 
affairs as to be present at the camp at a speci- 
fied time. 


In conclusion may we present several ques: 
tions which we believe should receive further 
consideration from camp directors, and may 
we suggest that the author of this article will 
gladly summarize the further developments 
along this line for these columns. Please feel 
free to share your experience with the rest of 
us. It is only thus that our magazine can be 
of real value. 


1. In interviewing parents preparatory to 
the enrollment of their boy or girl in 
your camp, what tentative questions do 
you have in mind, or what outline do 
you follow in order to get from the 
parent the most valuable information 
regarding the prospective camper? 


2. What information is your application 
blank designed to obtain? 


3. At the beginning of camp how is your 
knowledge of individual campers, how- 
ever obtained, made to influence the 
camp program and your counsellor 
staff? 


ir 


Just what regulations affecting both 
parents and campers do you make pub- 
lic and insist upon? (This refers es- 
pecially to the relations of parents, 
campers and director during the camp 
season. ) 


COMMENTARY ON CAMPS 


“I had presumed they were not for me 
or my family because I was having no par- 
ticular difficulty with my children, and we 
had in the family a very pleasant summer 
place which all the children loved. There- 
fore, summer presented no conscious prob- 
lem; and I had supposed camps appealed to 
those parents either who had children whom 
they could not themselves control, or lacked 
a suitable place to send them or take them 
for the summer. 


“Then a summer came when I could not 
get away, and when the usual summer place 
was not available. I sent my boy to camp; 
and at the end of the summer, when he came 
back, I was amazed as well as greatly grati- 
fied with the result. He was not only 
healthier and stronger than ever before, but 
he had gained abilities the lack of which I 
had not previously felt; especially an agree- 
able ease and aptitude of companionship in 
a group; especially also a feeling for regu- 
larity and responsibility; and a love of the 
outdoors to a more pronounced degree. 


“Before he stepped from the camp train, 
on his return, my son asked me, ‘Can I go 
back to camp next summer?’ 


‘‘And the first look at him was enough to 
make me promise then that he could. He 
did. And the next summer his sister, two 
years younger, went to a girls’ camp for the 
first time. 


“If the camp was so very good for my 
boy, I could certainly risk one for her; and 
the benefit of that summer for her was as 
great as had been the first for the boy. 


“IT am completely sold on camps for boys 
and girls. 


“Camps not only accustom them to their 
proper places in the company of others; 
camps are able to drill and accustom chil- 
dren to self-restraints and_ self-disciplines 
which are singularly dificult to teach in the 
home. 

“IT was talking the other day to another 


parent who has children of ages similar to 
mine, and who sends them all to camps. 


“T said to him: ‘Don’t you believe in the 
superiority of home influences?’ 
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Two Important New Camp Books... 


Camp Management by H. W. GIBSON 


One of America’s foremost authorities on camping gives us a thorough revision of his former ?#! 
title, with much new material. One of the most complete and helpful manuals dealing with all # 
of the problems of selection of site, building of the camp, purchase of equipment, all phases of 33 
camp operation and management except the detail of programs and activities. Same size and style #: 
and at the same price as CAMPING AND CHARACTER, to which it forms a most appropriate #: 
complementary volume. Ready about April Ist. Cloth, $3.50 33 


Six Years of Experimental Camping by JOSHUA LIEBERMAN # 


An intensely interesting analysis of the founding and development of the Pioneer Youth Camp, #: 
sponsored by the American Federation of Labor. The results of applying modern educational #: 
methods in building and equipping the camp and then in determination of objectives and program #3: 
— makes an unusual contribution to democracy. Ready about April 1st. Price about $2.25 33 


Camping and Character 4, HEDLEY S, DIMOCK and CHARLES E. HENDRY 


This book has demonstrated its worth in a single season. Hundreds of Camp Directors found it 33 
exactly what they had been looking for to aid them in making their camp more resultful in true #: 
education for character. It has already won its place as text material in outstanding courses for #: 
camp leaders. Many say it is the best book on character education available. Cloth, $3.50 33 


Every camp director who wants to make his camp a 
real educational institution needs these three books. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publishers of Books With Purpose i 
347 Madison Avenue New York # 
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MAGIC 
CASEMENTS 
Ruth Perkins 





Camp Directors and Parents who are interested in 
Camp and Athletic Supplies are respectfully invited 
to visit our Boston store. Developing a crea- 
tive and imaginative 
camp program. 


$1.50 


(Catalog sent on Request) 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


344 Washington Street, Boston 





CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN 


ADMINISTRATION 
Hazel K. Allen 








A detailed study of camp planning from the 


2 ° ° , ° 
ground up, including architectural designs, 
Osmo O | n financial charts and photographic illustra- 
tions. $1.75 

ELEMENTARY TAP DANCES 


offers camp advertisers a larger circula- Katherine Ferguson $1.15 


tion among substantial prospects at a 
y tgp NATURE CRAFTS 


lower rate than any other medium with 
an established camp department. Emily A. Veazie we 


More than 1,800,000 copies monthly THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


ovth Street at Sth Avenue : New York 600 Lexington Avenue New York 
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“He replied: ‘I do—when the children 
are busy at school most of the day; but in 
the summer, with the tremendous distrac- 
tions and the offer of opportunities every- 
where for more or less questionable enter- 
tainment, how do you get the home influence 
to working, as against the movies and en- 
tertainment places.’ 

“The answer is: you can’t; the camp 
seems to me an almost necessary refuge for 
children from the opportunities offered 
everywhere for machine-made and more or 
less deleterious recreations.” 

That is a statement by a father who dis- 
covered camps and the good they could do 
his children. You will note that he empha- 
sizes, not only the good physical results, but 
the social training (by this I mean the greater 
ability to live harmoniously with others) 
that camp gave his children—also the greater 
feeling for responsibility and a greater zest 
for outdoor living that came from the camp 
experience. 

The importance of this social education 
furnished by camps is also testified to by no 
less a person than the Dean of Vassar Col- 
lege. She writes her editorial from the stand- 
point of what summers at camp mean to a 
girl as preparation for college life. What 
I am about to read is by Miss C. Mildred 
Thompson, the Dean of Vassar College. 
This is only part of her editorial, but it seems 
to me the most significant part for parents 
to think about. 

“Exuberant vitality and superb physical 
fitness are two great assets which a girl can 
take with her from camp to college. But, 
important as these are, they do not consti- 
tute the chief preparation which camps can 
make for college.. Expertness in group liv- 
ing, not merely in studying but in living to- 
gether in work and play, is one of the essen- 
tial qualifications for success in college. In 
this respect summer camps can be of value to 
all girls, but they are of special importance 
to the girl who does not go to boarding- 
school. 

“In another way, also, camps can furnish 
a definite part of the necessary preparation 
for the girl who has not been away from 
home. Camp-life makes an easy transition 
from family direction to the independence 
and self-reliance that must come with col- 
lege years. 


“The girls now in college who have gone 
to camp are the first to testify to the value 
of their experience. This contagious en- 
thusiasm of the campers is doubtless the 
chief cause of the widespread vogue of sum- 
mer camps for girls. Twenty years ago camps 
for girls were little known. Today about 
one-half of our students are camp alumnae 
before they came to college.” 

Here is another statement from the boy 
angle. It is by E. Gordon Bill, Dean of 
Freshmen at that tremendously popular col- 
lege, Dartmouth. He also writes of camp 
as college preparation. He says in part: 

“In the majority of cases boys in general, 
and city boys in particular, acquire habits 
of recreation in summer camps which are of 
inestimable value throughout their lives. 
Varsity athletes often reach graduation with- 
out knowing how to play or relax; but the 
camp boys’ love of mountains and trails, of 
mountain streams and of campfires, swim- 
ming and canoeing, constitute a permanent 
life asset of major importance. 

‘As a substitute for the vacation social 
life of many homes and home communities 
with their attractive night ‘peerades’, late 
hours in motor cars followed by experiments 
in malnutrition, the wholesome regular life 
of a boys’ camp, with its emphasis on team 
play and submergence of individual selfish- 
ness, is to be most strongly recommended. 
It could probably be demonstrated that many 
a boy’s home is a harmful place for him in 
summer. 

‘‘Most good camps have the assistance of 
counselors who are young college men of 
outstanding character. The influence of these 
men on adolescent, impressionable boys is 
far reaching. They become ideals which are 
guiding forces throughout these boys’ lives, 
often of greater strength as_ character 
builders than many of the college courses 
they will later try to assimilate. 

“The influence of summer camps and 
their associations is of importance in pro- 
moting a real ambition for a college train- 
ing, and in directing boys without college 
affiliations toward institutions best fitted to 
stimulate their development. Moreover, in 
these days of selective processes of admission 
to college, many of these young men secure 
admission to the college of their choice par- 
tially as the result of the evidence of sterling 
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SPORTSTER” 


Officially Approved by the 
Camp Directors Association 

(204 different sizes and widths ensure proper fitting) 
Ideal for All Outdoor Activities 


> y.90 


for 
Sizes 214 to 12 
Widths AAAA to D 






“SPORTSTER” is 
the Official Shoe 
of the Girl Scouts 
of America. 
“SPORTSTER” 
meets Y. W. C. A. 
standards and re- 
quirements. 





Style 105 
Illustrated 


STYLE 105, Brown elk, flexible non-slipping, leather soles, rubber heels. 
STYLE 160, Brown elk tanned, gristle rubber soles, tennis heels. 
STYLE 115, Light smoke (washable) elk tanned, gristle rubber soles, tennis 


heels. 


(Famous Lord-Kepner Elk Used Exclusively ) 


Sportsters are endorsed by school and health authorities everywhere. 
--- ee Ke KK — 


A. SANDLER COMPANY 
CAMP DIRECTORS: Here is | Sportster Shoe Division 


the shoe to meet a long felt | 154 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
need. It is scientifically con- 
structed. Your shoe worries 
will be ended. Your campers 
will be ensured of perfect fit- 


| Gentlemen: 
ting. We will arrange to ser- | Name 


Please let me know where I may pur- 
chase “Sportster” Officially Approved Shoes 
in my neighborhood. 





vice your outfitter upon re- Address 
ceipt of his name and address. 








| Style Size & Width... " 
(Prices 25c Extra West of Mississippi) 





























AT LASTY 


The Shoe of Deerslayer and Powhattan Improved 







i 


James W. Brine Company 3 
Introduces a “True , 


Moccasin’ with Darex Soles 


AMPERS and sportsmen everywhere 

will hail this shoe with delight. “Moc- 
casin” — what an integral part of America 
and the great outdoors this type of shoe is, 
widely imitated but never before improved 
upon. 





Now the fundamental principle of the moc- 
casin remains intact. Here is the genuine 
hand sewed moccasin—with the new Darex 
soles. 


Now—+to this heretofore ideal shoe modern 
science has added this scientifically devel- 
oped sole, Darex. It is a sole with all the 
advantages of leather and rubber with none 
of their disadvantages. Here’s the Latex 
Bonded sole that really insulates the feet, 
keeps them cool in summer and warm in 
winter. It is waterproof, smooth surfaced 
yet slip-proof, flexible as the softest slipper 
and as durable-as the moccasin itself. In 
short, a perfect outdoor shoe. 


Drop in at one of the J. W. Brine stores, in 
Boston at 92 Summer Street, in Cambridge ——_ 
at Harvard Square. Try this shoe on, pic- 
ture yourself this summer on those long 
forest treks with this moccasin of fine Nor- DEWEY and ALMY 
wegian leather. It will enhance the sum- CHIEMICAL COMPANY 
mer’s pleasures, we promise you. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Write us, if you have any difficulty in find- MASSACHUSETTS 


ing Darex equipped moccasins in your city. 
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